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Roman Empire, in proportion as women succeeded
in acquiring economic independence, marriage and
divorce became a private family arrangement, as it
is to-day under Islam, and as it is tending to become
in such countries as Norway. Under such a system
private citizens are emancipated from the lawyer
as well as from the priest, and are allowed to settle
problems that vitally concern them without being
launched into a sort of dog-fight in the Law Courts
for the depraved amusement of the newspaper-
reading public. The Roman Law was of course
overthrown by the Christian idea of indissoluble
marriage, though the transformation of Europe took
far more time than is commonly supposed. Thus,
Mr Kitchin, in his book on Divorce,1 points out that
the ancient customs of the Roman, Germanic, and
Prankish peoples long preserved the immunity from
divorce before a public tribunal. On the other
hand we must not forget that Christianity was not
the only factor in sweeping away the Roman con-
ception of the equality of woman with man and the
dignity and freedom of marriage. The barbarous
Germans to some extent imposed their own ideas,
and went far beyond even the early RomSns in the
subjection of their wives. The wife was essentially
a subject of sale and purchase.2

The historical part of this subject has been on
the whole admirably summarised by Mr de Mont-
morency in the Appendix to which I have already
referred, and it is also thoroughly dealt with by my

1A History of Divorce.   By S. B. Kitchin, B.A., LL.B.   Chapman
& Hall.   London, 1912.
2 Havelock Ellis, op. cit.> p. 431.